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FOR THE STRANGER. 

Messrs. Waitinc & Watson have challenged us in a 
manner we least expected, and on a subject, prudence should 
have induced them to pass in silence. They seem fearful of a 
reply, and wish to intimidate us by an awful parade of words 
without meaning and without application.* But justice to the 
public persuades us to an examination, of what they considera 
defence, and which otherwise would have been unnoticed. They 
admit the propriety of some of our censures, and seem to think, 
this trifling acknowledgment, will hide their remaining errours. 
The ostrich of the desert, when pursued by the hunter, thrusts 
his head into a thicket or under the sand as a dernier resort, and 
imagines all is safe and concealed ; his mistake, however, is 
soon discovered, and when these gentlemen attempt a similar 
practice, they must not be surprised should it prove unavailing. 
The manner in which they have taken up our piece, we say has 
surprised us. The charge of moral delinguency we had no in- 
tention of fixing on any individual of ¢he trade ; it was the licence 
which many publishers in this country, arrogate. It is truly un- 
fortunate that we should have touched the sympathies of Messrs. 
Whiting and Watson, by hitting upon them as examples—They 
allow other men have taken liberties with the public, immoral in 
themselves, though sanctioned by custom. They abhor such 
evasions, forgetting they have confessed themselves guilty. -In 
the 11th number of the Stranger they assert, they were not the 


* Any attempt at justification would be a repetition of the crime—It would 
be a want of candour ; and doth are a violation of truth, &c. &c. see the 


original, p. 174. 
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publishers of Clarke’s Travels, while on the title page of the 
book, their nats are inserted as such ;* and this circumstance 
they regret, not on the ground of its being a deception, but for the 
shameful manner in which the book is printed. If the nomiral 


publishers of a work are not to be reprehen or its errours, on 
whom are our censures to light? We le arke’s Travels, 
as their observations on that subject are not rticular concern 


of ours ; only noticing that a new edition is printed, and that the 
Chancellor has granted an injunction to Messrs. Whiting & Wat- 
son, to prevent its circulation. The reason for this decree of 
chancery we have not been able to learn. 

Qur remarks on the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia have re- 
ceived the greatest share of disapprobation. They commence 
‘with a disquisition on the etymology of the word edition, and af- 
ter tracing the root through all its ramifications, arrive at the con- 
clusion, that when standing alone, it never implies revisal. The 
term edition, they say, is taken from the Latin verb, “ Edo, 
which in its primitive sense means, to put forth—to utter.” It 
is by no means a general rule, that derivatives retain the signifi- 
cation of their primitives. For instance ; the expression Syco- 
thant is derived from the Greek cuxey,a fig, and Qasvw, to 
show. “I know not ,(says Dr. Johnson) whether ardour be used 
for material heat, or whether fagrant in English ever meant the 
same as burning, yet such are the primitive ideas of these 
words.” These gentlemen, however, regard the opinions of the 
Doctor but little, for had they examined his dictionary, they would 
have found, that standing alene, the term edition signifies revisal 
and correction. This is not the ground we have taken, yet still 
our pesition stands firmly upon it. We said, that a new edition of 
a book, fairly implies republication, with revisal.t The first thing 
that the printer does, when any work is to undergo a new impres- 
sion, is to correct the errata that have been discovered in the co- 
py to be printed from.{ And it is for this reason a second edi- 
tion is always preferred to the first. It cannot, in the present case 





* “It is pretty generally known to the public that it (Clarke’s Travels) 
was not printed under our direction nor for our account, but for account of 
the printer himself, Thos. C. Fay.” p. 145. The word account, if the rea- 
der finds difficulty in understanding, may be omitted, 

+ See paper signed O. page 75. + Edinburgh Rey. vol, 15, p. 23e. 
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be said that the errours of the first impression were correct- 
ed in what is called the second ; but how the gentlemen, with 
their love for correctness could overlook the very point of con- 
tention, we cannot determine. The adjective new, is entirely dis- 
regarded, and the Whole attack, is on the substantive, edition. 
Some parts of defence appear rather inconsistent, and in fact 
seem to admit coer ‘they, are labouring to deny. “ Our edition, 
(they say) isinall respects a second edition, for it is wholly inde- 
jrendent of the first.” It will be published, beginning with the 
third volume, in all respects uniformly, as to paper, price and 
time of delivery, with the first edition, and will be struck off from 
the very same types, without addition or diminution.” This sen- 
tence, it is said, may be found in the prospectus of the work. 
They will not permit us to say we have not seen it, although this 
is actually the case. After making diligent inquity not only at 
the office of their’ agent, but at many other places, in town, we 
were unable to get a sight of it, and presumed that nothing of the 
kind had been printed. Neither is it a fact, as they assert, that 
every work of importance is accompanied by one ; especially if 
the book is to be a copy, and not an original production. They 
state that the prospectus of a work constitutes the engagements 
of the publisher to the publick. Gentlernen, we are surprised at 
the freedom with which you touch upon this subject. Did you 
not, in your prospectus to Newton’s works, engage to furnish the 
subscribers with all the writings of that author, in six volumes, 

at acertain price ? And did you not, when the six volumes were 
published, issue a seventh, for which those who were pleased to 
take it, were obliged to pay an additional sum ?* But to return to 

the Encyclop Would it not have been more consistent with 

the character you profess, to have candidly acknowledged that 
the demand for the book, before the third volume appeared, ex- 

ceeded the number printed, that the two first were to be repub- 

lished, and that the quantity of the remaining volumes to be 

printed, would equal the number in both editions of the preced- 

ing? What advantage did you expect to derive from the appel- 

lation of a second edition, if the publick did not believe you offered 
them a revisal of the first ? Your motives might have been hon- 





* Phe authority on which we have this fact cannot be doubted. 
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est, in point of truth, they were certainly unfortunate. “ But, (in 
the language of the Edinburgh Reviewers, ona similar occasion) 
enough on a subject in itself disagreeable, and on which nothing 
but the necessity of repelling your violent attack could have in- 
duced us to enter. Knowing, as you did, how v erable you were, 
not only at the points to which our enquiry h to be direc- 
ted, but in all human probability, at many ti keigannot com- 
mend the prudence that ventured to provoke the pfésent investi- 
gation ; but must certainly admire the boldness, that in such cir- 
- gumstances, could request us.” “If we had any proper sense of 
justice, and meant to respect its claims, we must be conscious 
that we owe you a full reparation for our injustice.” With this 
request we have in, in some measure, complied, and willingly 
take leave of a subject which no consideration shall induce us to 
resume. oO. 






— 


[c= The correspondent who noticed the editions of Clarke’s 
Travels, in No. 3, of the Stranger, has handed us the following’ 
note for publication. ] Editor. 

The oservations of Messrs. Whiting and Watson, on their 
editions of Clarke’s Travels, call for the attention of every friend 
of literature. If “ universal custom” sanctions such conduct in 
the business of bookselling, it must be confessed that the Ame- 
rican press has early arrived at a most degraded state. But such 
may very possibly be the fact, for we have long since ascertained 
that the press and the superintendants of it, in this country, are 
unlicensed, and print, publish, interpolate, or withhold, whatever 
they think fit : nor is this confined to one individ® or one placc. 
A bookseller promises in his title page the publication of the 
Maps accompanying the Travels of Humboldt; two years have 
elapsed, and the numerous purchasers of the work are yet to look 
for the Atlas. Another wishes to print a standard work, and in 
order to obtain the copy right, engages an editor to add notes 
sufficient to occupy a fage of letter press ; and a third issues an 
edition of  Kett?s Elements of general Knowledge,” and with un- 
paralleled impudence substitutes a sentence approbating the 
works of Godwin, in place of one condemning them. When such 
acts are perpetrated, it is treachery to literature to be silent. 
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The reasons that induced a notice of Clarke’s Travels have al- 
ready been stated. ‘They were intended as the commencement 
of strictures on the mutilation of republished works. With the 
clue of “ universal custom,” there may probably be no difficulty 
in finding excuses for every thing that has been mentioned. The 
liberty must, however be allowed, of making it on our part, an 
“ universal custom,” to expose such misconduct to the publick. 


SPAFFORD’s GAZETTEER, 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


After considerable delay, this long expected work has at last 
made its appearance, and we must congratulate the citizens of 
this state on a circumstance alike honourable to them and to the 
author. We rejoice at its publication, not only because the ex- 
tent, population and respectability of this commonwealth requir- 
ed it, but also because we hope it will be the commencement of 
a series of similar productions. The individual merits of Mr. 
Spafford are evidenced in no equivocal manner. A mass of 
new information on manufactures and physical geography, is 
presented in a lucid manner, and every page of his work 
proves the anxiety which he has felt to render it correct. 
We certainly do not recollect any similar work, the first 
edition of which appeared in as perfect and unexceptionable a 
form as the one before us. Mr. Spafford comes before the pub- 
lick in a manner that deserves its most liberal patronage. He 
has employed three years of his time, and expended seven thou- 
sand dollars, in preparing the Gazetteer. The industry display- 
ed in its compilation ; the general accuracy of its contents ; and 
the increased intelligence afforded respecting the resources of 
the state, must be evident to all who are in the least acquainted 
with the subject matter. An author, with such claims on the 
community, will not, we trust, pass unrewarded. 

With these commendations, which we feel are justly due, we 
must be permitted to observe, that there are some defects, 
which although they do not detract from the statistical merits of 
the work, yet are peculiarly offensive to the reader. We aliude 
particularly to the style and language which Mr, Spafford uses 
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to explain his ideas. With some originality and much indepen- 
dence of thought, he appears to have transferred that indepen- 
dence to his mode of expression, and in no few instances has trans- 
gressed beyond the bounds usually allowed to American innova- 
tors. There is also a degree of affectation in the use of words 
which, although he may probably be supported by their original 
sense, yet sounds rather uncouth. Thus, “ And although ancient 
people regret that we have less sleighing in winter than former- 
ly, &c.” p, 14. And again “ The use of American goods is every 
day becoming more common and much less intolerable ; even 
among the yotaries of gaiety and fashion,” p. 37. We must ex- 
cept the article on Education from these strictures. It is written 
with considerable force and elegance. 

A few errours struck us, in cursorily turning over the pages of 
the Gazetteer, These we notice, for their correction ina second 
edition, 

P 32. The Governour’s military title is not captain-general, but merely 
Commander in chief of the militia. 

luw, There are eight m:jor generals of infantry, and forty-one briga- 
dier generals, instead of five, and thirty-seven. There are also three Brig- 
adier generals respectively of artillery and cavalry, instead of one in each. 

P.9 We do not admire the occasional criticisms on Dutch names in. 
this work In particular, the observations on Catskill, as a name for a 
Mountain appear to us totally irrelevant. Common usage has settled it, 
and the substitution of Catsbergzh by our author, is useless, and to our ears 
is a more contemptible title than the other. B: translating both in English, 
the reader will be enabled to form an opinion. The present name will be 
Cat's Creck mountains; Mr Spafford’s substitute, Caz’s Hill mountains. 
Dutch philology is not Mr. Spafford’s forte, and we rather suspect his in- 
former on this subject, is not a Johnson in knowledge of the language. 

P 168. Cobdelskill The etymology of this word is easily explained. It 
ought to stand Coduskill Cobus, is a contraction for Jacob. 

P. 157. Aal Plaats, is as designating a name, as Cape Cod, and certain- 
ly is the last in this volume that deserves Mr. Spafford’s snappigh censure, 
of meaning nothing, but to make a hard, aukward word. Jt signifies, as our 
author observes, Kelplace creek, and eels are still caught j in it, although 
not in so great profusion as formerly. 

3. 34. We state on the highest authority in this city, that on the erection 
of a Dutch church in 1715, around the former one, the interiour building 
was removed in one week. Divine service was not interrupted for a single 
sabbsth. Such was the reverence and anxiety manifested in former times 
for the publick ministrations of religion. 

ALBANIANS. 
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SELECTIONS. 

{ Those of our readers who are in the habit of perusing Reviews, 
must doubtless have been pleased with the extracts made from 
Hardy’s Life of the Earl of Charlemont. We consider it rather 
surprising that a work which has received the attention and com- 
mendation of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and American Review- 
ers, should rot have found a publisher in this country. Judging 
from the delight we have ourselves experienced in perusing it, 
we trust that the following extracts will not be unacceptable. } 


CHARACTER OF LORD PERY. 

Mr. Ed. Pery, afterwards Lord Pery, came into the House of 
Commons in 1751. He at first acted with government, or what 
was called, the Primate’s (Stone’s) party, and afterwards in the 
session of 1755, rendered himself conspicuous by opposing, 
though with a small minority, Co]. Conway, then secretary to the 
Marquis of Hartington. He was sometime after, the leader of 
what was called, the flying squadron ; a party attached neither to 
the cour’, nor the opposition, and occasionally joining both. 
When acting with administration, he was offered the place of So- 
licitor general, but he did not chuse to be their servant, and dis- 
dained to clothe himself in the spoils of his friend, Mr. Gore, 
(Lord Annaly,) who then held that place, He was master of his 
profession, and not only that, but an admirable member of Parlia- 
ment. It may justly be said, that there was scarcely any great 
publick measure adoptedin Ireland, whilst Lord Pery engaged in 
business, which had not its seminal principle in his comprehen- 
sive mind. The corn Jaw, the free trade, the independence of the 
Irish parliament, the tenantry bill, were framed by his assistance, 
and would not have been carried without it. The tillage of Ire- 
land may be regarded as his child. The superiority which a cer- 
tain rectitude of mind and understanding has over talents and per- 
tinacity, is sometims evinced inno small degree. During the dis- 
cussion of a question, which Mr. Pery had favoured, and distin- 
guished himself in its support, he was answered by secretary 
Hamilton, in a speech of unexampled eloquence. He rose di- 
rectly after Hamilton had sat down, not, as he said, to reply, but 
to declare that he was convinced. 
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Whoever is well acquainted with the House of Commons, 
knows, that there are too many persons of mere talents, who would 
have displayed no such ingenuousness ; for to combat at all 
events, and concede no point whatever, seems to be an establish- 
ed maxim with the leaders of debate in general. Mr. Pery by 
acting in a contrary manner, divided the glory of the day with 
Hamilton ; the latter carried the palm of genius, Pery that of 
wisdom. In truth, he saw further before him than almost any 
other man of his time. In good sense he was inferiour to none ; 
in fortitude superiour to most men. He delivered the boldest sen- 
timents in the calmest manner, so that fortitude did not seem the 
effort of his mind, but its ordinary temperature. He spoke with 
peculiar gravity, Cignity, and feeling. His arguments, or their 
principal points, were fully, but briefly stated. On no occasion 
were his speeches declamatory. He sometimes rose above others, 
not less by the firmness of his temper, than his disdain of mere 
rhetorical flourishes. When the right of England to make laws 
for Ireland was mentioned in the House of Commons, (some 
years previous to Mr. Grattan’s address on that subject) a gene- 
ral disposition prevailed to decline giving an opinion on the ques- 
tion. There was certainly much speaking, but the claims of 
England were alluded to in similies and metaphors, the result of 
habitual subserviency, and false or illusive eloquence. But Petry 
said, “ that he saw no reason for making use of indistinct or figu- 
rative language. He would speak out. The Parliament of Great 
Britain had no right to make laws for Ireland.” 

He was perhaps one of the best Speakers that ever sat in the 
chair of the House of Commons. His mind seemed to keep pace 
with every question, and follow the debate in all its various forms. 
It was not an anxiety for a particular motion, but a general paren- 
tal care of, and solicitude for the well being, the dignity of the 
House of Commons, and the wisdom of their deliberations. 
Hence, though always remembering that he was the servant of 
the House, not its dictator, it was perfectly easy for those, who 
were accustomed to him, and took a part in business, to know at 
once, from his look, whilst they were speaking, whether their 
speeches in his opinion, gave an additional light or interest to 
the debate. 

In private life, notwithstanding his grave and serious demean- 
our, no man was more friendly, more benign, and to young 
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people, more accommodating, or more pleasingly instructive and 
indulgent. 


To transmit his or any man’s name to after ages, these imper- 
fect pages are, I am perfectly sensible, totally inadequate. But 
as long as Ireland retains any memory of its Parliament, of those 
who, from the best of motives, swayed its deliberations, it must 
venerate the name of Lord Pery. 


Dr. CHARLES LUCAS. 
[This gentleman is called by Dr. Bisset, the Biographer of 
Burke, with no ordinary flippancy,a demagogue. Our readers 
can best judge whether he deserved the appellation. ] 


After being driven from Ireland, by the intrigues of the Castle, 
he pursued his profession in London; and having written an 
«“ Essay on Waters,” was honoured with the support of Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his review of that publication, recommends him 
to the notice of the people of England in the following spirited 
and energetick manner. “ The Irish ministers drove him from his 
native country, by a proclamation, in which they charged him 
with crimes to which they never intended to be called to the 
proof, and oppressed him by methods equally irresistible by 
guilt and innocenée. Let the man they have driven into exile for 
having been the friend of his country, be received in every other 
place as aconfessor of liberty, and let the tools of power be taught 
in time, that they may rob, but cannot impoverish.” At length 
he was enabled, by the interposition of some powerful interests, 
to return to Ireland, where, on the death of his late majesty, he 
was elected for the city of Dublin, and held that truly respectable 
situation to the time of his death. 

As a politician he was, as the Duc de Beaufort was called, 
during the time of the Fronde at Paris, un roi des halles— 
a sovereign of the corporations. In the Housc of Commons his 
importance was withered, and comparatively shrunk to nothing, 
for the most furious reformer must admit, that however the re- 
presentation was, in too many instances, narrowed into private in- 
terests, it still embraced the most conspicuous and useful orders 
in the state; where, if knowledge and education are not to be 
found, how are they to be sought for ? Lucas had, in truth, little 
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or no knowledge as a leader in Parliament, and his efforts there 
were too often displayed in a sort of tempestuous alacrity to com- 
bat men, whose lofty disregard of him left them at full liberty to 
pursue their argument, as if nothing had disturbed them. Self 
command, whether constitutional, or arising from occasional con- 
tempt, isa most potent artillery. His opponents were sometimes 
rendered indignant, but whether calm or angry, the battle always 
left him worse than before. Yet with all this precipitancy, and 
too frequent want of knowledge, he annexed a species of dignity 
to himself in the House of Commons, which was not without its 
effects. His infirmities, for he was always carried in and out of 
the house, being so enfeebled by the gout, that he could scarcely 
stand for a moment; the gravity and uniform neatness of his 
dress ; his grey and venerable locks blending with a pale, but in- 
teresting countenance, in which an air of beauty was still visible, 
altogether excited attention, and I never saw a stranger come in- 
to the House without asking who he was. The surest proof of 
his being in some way or other formidable to ministers, was the 
constant abuse of him in their papers, The tools of Lord Town- 
send’s administration (there were many employed in its service) 
assailed him in every way that their malign vivacity could sug- 
gest. Their efforts are forgotten, His serviccs remain, He 
had certainly talents, but talents unaided by cultivation, Origi- 
nality is much, He raised his voice when all around was desola- 
tion and silence. Ile began with a corporation and ended with a 
kingdom ; for same of the topics which he suggested, now nearly 
seventy years ayo, such as the octennial bill, and other measures, 
were of vital magnitude to Ireland. Lord Charlemont always re- 
varded him. His remains were honoured with a public funeral, 
and his statue has been placed in the Royal Exchange of Dublin, 


MR. SOUTHEY, POET LAUREATE. 

The Laurel is at length destined, unexpectedly, to circle the 
brows of this gentleman, where it will look almost like a civic 
crown. The Patriot and the Poet, (two venerable names, which 
we should wish never to see disunited) is said to owe his intend- 
ed clevation to the intercession of Mr. Croker, to whom, it will 
be recollected, he has dedicated his life of Lord Nelson, with an 
appropriate motto in the title page, from the poem of “ Ulm and 
Trafalgar.” Mr. Croker having applied to the Regent in favour 
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of his friend, the Prince is understood to have given his ready as- 
sent, observing, that Mr. Southey’s efforts in the Spanish cause 
alone, rendered him highly worthy of the situation. As Mr. Cro- 
ker, however, was taking his leave, he was met by Lord Liver- 
pool and the Marquis of Hertford, the latter of whom, as Cham- 
berlain, had, it seems, made an offer of the place to Mr. Walter 
Scott, who had signified his acceptance of it. Some little difficul- 
ty naturally arose on the occasion ; but it was agreed that the two 
Poets should settle the point of precedence between themselves. 
A friendly altercation, unlike that of the Shepherds in Virgil, 
now took place between Mr. Scott and Mr. Southey, each wavifig 
his own pretensions and giving the palm of victory to the other. 
—But it was finally determined, that as Mr. Scott, though he 
would not allow himself to be the greatest, was at least the richest 
Poet of the two, Mr. Southey, who had most need of this post of 


honour and of profit, should have it. So ends this important affair. 
London Paper. 


DANCING. 

‘Tam an old fellow,” says Cowper in one of his letters to Hur- 
dis, “ but I had once my dancing days, as you have now, yet I 
could never find that I could learn half so much of a woman’s 
real character by dancing with her, as by conversing with her at 
home, when I could observe her behaviour at the table, at the 
fireside, and in all the trying circumstances of domestick life. 
We are all good, when we are pleased, but she is the good wo- 
man who wants not the fiddle to sweeten her.” 

— 
On the Spartans who fell at Thermopyle. 
FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES. 
_ The patriot’s early doom was blest, 
Who fell, by Persia’s hate opprest ; 
And holy is their tomb : ,... 
While memory lasts, it shall remain, 
The reverence of an altar gain, 
And brave oblivion’s gloom. 
Decay, their honours still shall spare, 
And time, that all things does impair ; 
Nor sorrow weep their fall : 
bs But Greece with pride her glories tell, 
That here her dearest children fell, 
Obedient to her call. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CORINNA’'S CHARM. 


O! where is the charm my Corinna possesses, 
To ravish my senses away ? 

Tis not in her kisses, nor tender caresses, 

The charm that has led me astray : 

For kisses are common, and so are caresses, 

As sweet and as tender as they : 

Then where is the charm my Corinna possesses, 
‘That has stolen my senses away ? 


*Tis not in her smile, though that smile is enchanting, 
Nor soft downy bosom so fair ; 

For to me, a soft bosom has never been wanting, 
Nor the smile that can banish all care. 

Since then her sweet kisses, her smiles and caresses, 
Nor soft bosom have led me astray ; 

@ ! where is the charm my Corinna possesses, 

That has stolen my senses away ? 


Come, listen, ye fair, and the charm I'll reveal, 
That all pleasures of sense doth surpass, 

°Tis a charm that no beauty can wish to conceal, 
Though itnever appears in her glass: 

Bricut wir isthe charm my Corinna possesses, 
It forms the delight of her dower, 

Fair faces, sweet kisses, soft smiles and caresses 
Possess not its sovereign power! 


SYLVANDER. 


LINES 


On being told by a Lady, that having once loved, she could never love 
again, though she might cherish the feelings of friendship. 


If only once to love, be Heaven’s decree, 

If the fond heart were doom’d but once to know, 
Say, sweet enchantress, whither shall I flee, 

T’ escape the pangs of unavailing woe ? 


For I have long and dearly lov’d the fair, 

Whose bosom love can never warm again ! 

Say, must I yield to heart-corroding care, 

Since my bright hopes are fled, my peace is slain ! ’ 
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No ! cease vain murmurs, cease this fond alarm, 
Friendship, she own’d, her bosom still might cheer, 
Come friendship, then, impart thy lovely charm, 
Thy charm, to feeling hearts so truly dear. 


Since Laura will the darts of love defy, 
Be thou the smiling cherub in her eye ! 
SYLVANDER. 


_d 
SELECTED POETRY. 


YOUTH anv AGE. 
BY 
Laura Sopura TEMPLE, 
Y¥A2YOUTH. 
Nay, chide not, old grey beard, at hearing me dwell 
On the theme of my raptures and fears, 
Nay chide not! the dreams that you seek to dispel, 
Shed light on the bloom of my years. 
Let me grasp, let me gather the fugitive flowers, 
That embellish the morn of my day, 
Let me quaff the rich sweets of those love breathing hours, 
Ere the nectar hath passed away. 


AGE. A 2° 
Fond fool! heed my counsel—the counsel of one, 
Who has proved the delusions of life, 
Who wishing his wearisome pilgrimage done, 
Turns alike from its joys and its strife. 
What is that thou call’st rapture? a thing which the frowns 
Of an ingrate may melt into air ; 
What is love, but a sweet bitter chalice, that drowns | 
The wit of the wise and fair ? 


- y YOUTH. 
Ah! falsehood ; thou Cynick, I'll listen no more 
To the heart freezing words of thy tongue, 

Farewell to the sage with his wisdom and lore, 
Who forgets that he too was young! 

Whose rancour would sully and poison the spring 
Of a bliss he no longer can taste, 
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His glance o’er the bright earth who scowlingly flings, 
And cries, “ ’tis a desolate waste.” 


| AGE. 

Yet stay, thoughtless railer—yet heed me, awhile, 
Ere thou goest on thy joursiey of pain, 

O stake not the peace of thy soul on a smile, 
If thy soul would its greatness retain. 

Turn back from those wiles that enamour’d thy sight, 
And the path of thy duties pursue, 

Quit the meteors of passion, for truth’s steady light, 
And bid fancy a final adieu. 


YOUTH. 

Part with fancy ? No, no, I have worshipped her long, 
To her my first off rings were made, 

Ah! ne’er from my bosom, ah, ne’er from my song, 
May the beam of her loveliness fade, 

And bid’st thou my steps from a paradise go 
To the tame, barren regions of truth ? 

Ne’er shall they—I'll yet pluck the blossoms that grow 
On the sun-gilded uplands of youth. 


AGE. 

And how wilt thou feel when the blush of thy prime 
Hath met the cold breath of decay: 

When bowing, like me, ’neath the rigour of time, 
Thou waitest the close of thy day? 

What triumphs of virtue, what thoughts of the past, 
To thee will rob death of its gloom ? 

What deeds o’er thy name will a radiancy cast, 
That will shine through the night of the tomb? 


YOUTH. 
Gh father ! my father! the spell is no more, 
That round me its witcheries spread, 
To the heights of renown do my proud wishes soar, 
I have dreamt—but my dreamings are fled; 
And yet—’twas a vision so beauteous—I weep 
That its graces so rapidly flew, 
And am tempted, to wish that the spirit of sleep 
Would the dream of my transport renew. 


AGE. 
Nay, mourn not, my child, that the shadows are flown, 
Through which thy blind footsteps have trod, 
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Oh ! scorn the vain toys that thy soul hath oulgrown, 
And arise at the voice of thy God! 

He bids thee the race of thy virtue begin, 
Ere time shall have silver’d thine hair ; 

He bids thee—he bids every pilgrim of sin, 
For the day of his judgment prepare. 


YOUTH. 
Yet hold, gloomy Mentor, soft whispers descend 
To mine ears, from the mansions above— 
They tell me the task of my labours to blend 
With the sweet smile of soul-wedded love. 
Return then, dear guest, and thy station resume 
In the folds of this sensitive heart, 
There dwell—till the chills of the mouldering tomb, 
Command thee again to depart. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
[From “ Ferney, an Episile to M. Voltaire,” by George Keate, Esq. au- 
thor of “ Sketches from Nature, taken in a Journey to Margate, &c.” a 
work extremely popular when first published. } 


Yes! jealous wits may still for empire strive, 
Still keep the flaine of critick rage alive, 

Our Shakespeare yet shall his own rights maintain, 
And crown the triumphs of Eliza’s reign, 
Above controul, above each classick rule, 

His tut’ress nature, and the world his school, 

On soaring pinions borne, to him was giv’n 

The arial range of fancy’s brightest heaven ; 
To bid rapt thought o’er noblest heights aspire, 
And wake each passion with a muse of fire. 
Revere his genius ; to the dead, be just, 

And spare the laurels that o’ershade his dust ; 
Low sleeps the bard, in cold obstruction laid, 
Nor asks the chaplet from a rival’s head. 

O’er the drear vault, ambition’s utmost bound, 
Unheard, shall fame her airy trumpet sound ! 
Unheard alike, nor grief nor transport raise, 

The blast of censure, or the note of praise. 

As Raphael’s own creation grac’d his hearse, 
And sham’d the pomp of ostentatious verse, 
Shall Shakespeare’s honours by himself be paid, 
And nature perish, ere his pictures fade. 
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[The following lines were written many years since, by Lord Caithness, 


a Scottish nobleman. Though they are evidently not the production of an 
experienced. versifier, yet in genuine feeling, they will hardly loose by a 
comparison with the most polished verses of modern poetry, ] 


Can time that wretched bosom cheer, 
By pride and passion shook ? 

Or bathe that heart, but with a tear, 
Despairing love has broke ? 


Ah no! before that cheerless eye, 
The form of peace retires, 

And in that with’ring breast, the ray 
Of human hope expires ! 


EPIGRAM, 
Of D’Aubigny, on Henry the IV. giving him his Portrait. 
{FROM THE FRENCH. ] 
Why for a thankless prince’s good, 
My brother soldiers, toil ? 
When all he gives us for our blood 
Is canvass, paint and oil, 
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